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INTRODUCTION 


In the 1970s, I found Boris’ work to be inescapable if one had even a vague 
interest in science fiction or fantasy. His work was on many paperback covers 


of the time. He came at a time when there were some already outstanding 


fantasy artists - among them Greg and Tim Hildebrandt, Kelly Freas, Frank 
Frazetta and Jeff Jones. All had their unique and individual styles. In fact 
there seemed to be a new ‘Golden Age’ of fantasy and science fiction art. 
What amazed me about Boris was how the work seemed to be everywhere 
at once. 

Growing up in the mid 1970s I remember his covers to Marvel magazines 
such as The Savage Sword of Conan, Monsters Unleashed, Tales of the Zombie and 
Epic Illustrated and the Warren magazine Eerie. 1 still in fact have his Tarzan 
calendar from 1977 which was a month-by-month feast for the eyes. How I 
miss those halcyon days before, it seemed, life got so serious. 

It seemed to be a total, new look he had with stunningly rendered 
barbarian men and scantily clad Amazonian women. A sensuous oil painting 
style, if ever there was. His wispy and ethereal backgrounds were a delight, 
giving an inkling of places one might want to simply walk into the painting 
and explore, tempting us with unknown delights. What makes Boris such a 
great artist is his ability to DRAW. There are many artists who can slap paint 
around but it becomes meaningless if the draughtsmanship is not there. Boris 
is so secure in his drawing (at least as I see it) that his pencil work is as 


wonderful to see as his finished works. 


And then there’s Julie Bell... who started on one path and realized she was 
an artist in her own right. What I like about Julie’s work is that she seems to 
be such an explorer. I remember reading that she became inspired by the sight 
of a ‘just-opened, fresh box of pastels’ and how their myriad colours seemed 
to call to her to simply start drawing and see what came forth. Her pastel 
work is simply amazing, I truly believe pastel to be such an underrated 
medium it’s nice to see it mastered so well, and to be so well thought of 
by other artists as well 

At first, one would see in her oil-painted work similarities to Boris’ style 
and handling of that medium . . . but who better to be her teacher as 
well as life partner than Boris himself??? That said, I’ve seen Julie branch 
off yet again and create her own immediately recognizable style. Seeing 
her evolution ongoing, she now has a more ‘earthy’ and, I would even 
say, ‘painterly’ style than before. Her colour palette is also all her own I 
particularly like her penchant for painting spaceships (‘pointy rocketships’ 
as they should be!) but then, she can paint just about anything and master it 
She will never be ‘ina rut’ as some artists like to call it when they get 
pigeonholed for doing one thing. 

Boris and Julie are life partners as well. They share the same interests — art , 
photography, bodybuilding and more. This, sharing, a passion in a creative 
endeavour, I believe is the success of any such relationship, as I know because 
my own wife is herself an accomplished artist and writer. Life partnerships 


area rare thing indeed, so I know exactly how Boris and Julie must think and 


feel. That's truly accomplishing a dream, so dig into this book and enjoy!t 


Bob Eggleton 
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This book is a ‘cherry-picked’ selection of pictures from other books Boris and 
Julie have published over the years — some two dozen in all, not counting 
different language editions, calendars and small portfolios. On pages 188-9 
you can see a comprehensive selection of covers, though it’s quite possible 
some are missing because, as Boris says: ‘Being the way I am, I tend not to 
keep track of things like this.’ Some of these books are themselves anthologies 
of work from various sources but many (Enchantment, Ladies, Mirage and 
Fantasy Workshop for example) have specific themes and their paintings were 
conceived as self-contained projects. 

Not all the books shown are still in print but the majority are and the rest 
can mostly be tracked down on the internet, though collectors are notoriously 
reluctant to let them go. One of their published books, Fantasia, is a bit of an 
illusion though. The otherwise beautifully produced cover proclaims it to be a 
collection of Boris’ digital art and the blurb elaborates on the back cover 
saying that his digital designs have been brought to life by Julie’s marvellous 


brushwork. In fact the book is nothing of the kind, being simply a Spanish 


translation of their joint book Fantasy Workshop, an examination of their oil- 
painting techniques. They have experimented to an extent with digital art but 
remain unconvinced and certainly have no plans for publishing a book about 
it. So, apologies to Spanish readers of Fantasia who were misled 

Also, it is probably worth mentioning here that although most of these 
pictures have appeared in previous books, a few new ones have probably 
slipped through the net, and we also have a short chapter of previously 
unseen pictures at the end which cast fresh light on how some of Boris and 
Julie’s most striking images have evolved. 


The plan of this book may seem a bit confusing at first glance because Boris 


became a published artist long before Julie, yet for most of this chapter you 
will find their pictures side by side. What we have done is take the early, 
middle and late periods of each artist's work and run them in parallel to avoid 
an unnatural separation. 

Elsewhere Boris and Julie have discussed their art techniques in some 
detail, particularly in the books Fantasy Workshop and Boris Vallejo’s Fantasy 
Art Techniques. They have also taught classes and are always happy to share 
with newcomers any technical tricks they have picked up in the course of 
their careers. But what we thought might be interesting in this book, to avoid 
repeating anything that’s been said elsewhere, is to say a bit about the broader 
aspects of professional art rather than the practicalities ~ the attitudes needed 
to launch and sustain a professional career - and many of their insights are 


equally suited to other fields of creative work. 


Boris: One thing that is really exciting about beginning a career in the arts is 
the element of discovery — discovery of techniques and approaches to 
painting. You haven’t really found confidence yet in what you do and how 
to do it, but that makes the whole process exciting. 

Julie: Also the process of finding work, making pictures to get the interest of 
possible clients and finding areas that you can fit in to. 

Boris: | remember as a young guy I used to work through the whole day, for 
hours and hours without stopping because I was so engrossed in what I 
was doing. When finished I would be really tired but I would prop the 
painting by the side of the bed, so it was the last thing I'd see when I went 
to sleep and the first thing in the morning. I didn’t want to part with it 
because it was so exciting. 

Julie: It still feels like that. 

Boris: Aside from the excitement there was also the fear. There you have an 


empty canvas and you know that in a few days there has to be a full 


painting — it was fearsome to me. Twenty-five percent of the time I was 
thinking: ‘What am I going to do with this mess?’ 

Julie: I still get that fear a lot, but having Boris beside me gives a lot of 
confidence. If I get stuck I feel that he can guide me. It never actually seems 
to happen but the feeling is there. A lot of working through that process is 
just pushing through the fear because confidence will come when you do it 
often enough. 

Boris: In the early days it was always a surprise that paintings never turned 
out the way I visualized them at the start. You have to learn that paintings 
take on a life of their own. 

Julie: You don’t know that at the beginning and it’s easy to get scared and just 
stop, which is a mistake. You have to realize that the picture will have its 
own life. It will never be quite what you think at the beginning. 

Boris: When you don’t have the confidence you can stop too soon and lose 
the thread of the picture. 

Julie: Sometimes you almost have to ‘work with your eyes’ and eventually 
the picture will start to pull together and make sense. It really feels as 
though you have not to look at it too closely or for too long because panic 
can set in and you start to think ‘this isn’t working’. 

At the beginning for me it was really exciting learning the business side 
of work ~ besides learning how to paint. It was an entirely new world 
Sometimes I would get commissions that were really tough and beyond 
what I was really capable of, so it was like on-the-job training. It’s exciting 


to be forced to do better than you can. 
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Julie’s paintings for this period mostly appeared in her second book, Soft as 
Steel, which included a chapter of her non-fantasy paintings — straight 
landscapes, still lives and portraits. For both artists the skill of drawing or 
painting from life, completely naturalistically, is a foundation of their work 
However exaggerated the effects called for in their more famous fantasy 
pictures, they are based on a firm grasp of realistic painting that they 
continue to practise regularly to this day. 

Boris, however, only rarely paints landscapes from life, being 
uncomfortable about working outdoors. He can manage at exhibitions when 


asked to paint under the eye of an audience, so it’s not the distractions that 


bother him. It’s something he can’t quite put his finger on, but whatever the 
reason, it means that when landscape references are called for he usually 
uses photographs. 

Although she came much later to professional painting than Boris, Julie 
soon learned to work at the same speed and skill; but although they usually 
paint side by side, it was a while before they tried actually working ona 
picture together. The only examples in this collection are ‘Pyramids’ on page 
145 and ‘Monica’ right at the end of the book, but in future we are likely to 
see many more collaborations because they are finding that for them it seems 
an ideal way to work, for reasons they will explain themselves later 

For now though, what general attitudes did they find helpful in getting 


through their respective ‘Middle Periods’? 


Julie: Once I started getting recognition and felt I was establishing myself as 
an artist, one challenge was keeping motivated to the same degree - 


keeping that early insecurity going. I remember one Art Director warning 


“You always have to take care of your roots.’ Meaning that whatever 
direction you stray in because of the work that comes along, you have to 
keep fresh the interests that brought you into art in the first place 

Boris: For me, going back to my roots in the middle period meant 
maintaining solid drawing skills — going back to doing life drawing, To 
me this is really important. You can have a great sense of composition 
and colour, but without drawing skills they don’t really mean much: 

This becomes clearer as you go on with a career. The basic thing is that 
technique must be second nature. If not, the picture is in control, not you 
You need the skills to meet the challenges that a picture will produce. 

Julie: It was the same for me too and at one point I was even teaching life 

drawing for a while. Apart from anything else, it would help with sketches 


for clients and just working out ideas. 


Boris: I cannot emphasize enough - you have to be in control of a painting. 


True, you have to let it take on a life of its own but then you have to be 
ready to steer it in the direction you have to go. 

Julie: It’s like riding a horse and chariot — there is an energy with a mind of its 
own but you have to be able to direct it. It’s a kind of controlled 
randomness. 

Boris: You have to be able to take advantage of whatever happens. 

Julie: It’s kind of like learning how to pick out and keep the things you want 
out of randomness . . 

Boris; ... in order to avoid the fear. At one time I used to wake up every 
morning afraid that I had forgotten how to paint. 

Julie: Boris! It still is like that sometimes. You really do believe you've 
forgotten how to make a picture. 

Boris: What you have to do is develop devices to avoid this fear. The main 
one is just to force yourself through the fear and do it. Often I will just stare 


at a painting for a couple of hours till I can find a way in. Also I have 


always listened to music as a way of distracting my mind from the 
painting. And doing this often you will find your hands practically 
going on their own while your brain concentrates on the music. Often 

I start with a painting I don’t know what to do with and three hours later 
I find it’s done. I use this trick up to this day — apart from the fact I really 
love music. 

In the past I just used to listen to classical music but more recently, 
thanks to Julie, I’ve learned to appreciate any type of music really. If it’s 
good, it doesn’t matter what category it falls into. But it’s taken most of 
my life to get to this point 

Julie: We take turns to be DJ, and for me working to music is just the same 
as with Boris — it distracts from the fear. 

Boris: To begin with I used to work just by myself, alone in the studio, and 
had to deal with all the ghosts, demons and fears alone. But at this point 
—now —I have Julie there who is my greatest inspiration. Julie seems 
totally fearless when she’s working — really fast —I marvel at the things 
she can do. It’s great encouragement if I am struggling, a great 


inspiration, and as we work side by side, listening to music and chatting, 


everything just flows. 
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One of the refreshing things about meeting Boris and Julie is that they lack any 
trace of world-weariness or cynicism about their work. Their enthusiasm for 
fresh ideas and techniques is as keen as any beginner's and this shows in the 
quality of their work, particularly their paintings for calendars, or their ongoing 
Tarot series, where the brief is very loose and they can more or less please 
themselves. 

Also remarkable is their admission of still sometimes feeling raw fear in front 
of a blank canvas or when attempting a new technique; and that despite having 
hundreds of paintings behind them, they still sometimes wake up wondering if 
they can remember how to paint. 

Because of all the experimentation and the directions that commissions 
sometimes take, Boris and Julie’s styles inevitably change with time, and not 


always to the delight of their fans: 


Boris: Occasionally we get emails from people saying they like one period of 
our art better than another but it doesn’t really affect our attitude to work. 
We're aware that you can never please everybody. We've found that in art 
the first person you have to please is yourself. You have to be happy with 


what you do and not dependent on other people’s opinions. That doesn’t 


mean we're complacent. As artists we're always looking for new ways of 
SEARCHIN ies’ 1999 expressing ideas. We're always experimenting and the whole character of our 


work changes with time 


Ju 


Boris: As we get older our approach naturally 


Just as we're changing as people. 


changes. Although our general 
style is established, it’s always possible to grow and develop. We always 


want to try doing things in different ways. 


Julie: We're always getting inspired by other artists and so that shifts our 
direction. 

Boris: In the early days inspiration used to come from how certain favourite 
artists worked, but at this point in time we get inspired by anything — 
artists, nature, anything. I sometimes get puzzled when people ask how we 
get motivated and inspired. I’m amazed that people ask because 
inspiration is everywhere. We just wish we had time to do more 

Julie: The most important thing to say about how we work now is how much 
fun we have. We're not working to achieve anything like making our 
names - we just love what we do. 

Boris: We don’t think ‘What's going to happen next?’ We just do whatever 
comes along. 

Julie: One important thing we've learned is that fear is anti-art. It still comes 
at the beginning of a picture but we've learned how to bypass it, we know 
it’s going to pass. 

Boris: For instance, we recently got a commission from the Saatchi agency in 
London that called for an elaborate painting to be finished and sent off in 
only three days. Almost impossible, and in the past it would have been 
terrifying but this time there was no fear and no question about taking it 
on. We just did it together and enjoyed the whole process. What happens is 
that when one of us gets scared, the other is confident. So working together 
has made a great difference to our lives. Not that we often work on the 
same painting — that is quite a new development 

Julie: What happens if we both get scared at the same time, I don’t know. It 
hasn’t happened yet. Boris is always there when I need him. 

Boris: Same thing for me. Sometimes I get stuck and not able to realize why, 
but here I have a partner with a fresh look at what I’m doing. 

Julie: We both still get afraid but are always confident that the other can see 
the way through. 
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Boris: True. If I get stuck I turn to Julie and say ‘What do you think?’ And 
she will tell me. She not only has a fresh eye but the authority to see what's 
wrong. One of the things we do now is work together on paintings, which 
means we can take over from each other whenever one runs out of energy. 

Julie: When we do these paintings together, we work totally for the sake of the 
painting. There’s no ego and thinking ‘this bit is mine’ or ‘that bit is mine’. 

It's ‘ours together’. 

Boris: We've come to learn the most important thing — the love of painting just 
for itself, not what it means to our careers or anything. 

Julie: If you can ignore your ego it puts a whole different perspective on your 
art. When we work together we totally let go of the fear, our egos are ina 
different place entirely and it’s really comfortable not to be dealing with that. 

Boris: When I first started out I felt I had to prove to the world that I was as 
good as this or that artist, but now I have nothing to prove. I’m not trying to 
be ‘best’ at anything in art, because who's to say what is best? Maybe you like 
one picture better than any other but no-one can say that this or that picture 
is the best there has ever been. 

Julie: Me too. We really enjoy other artists’ work and get great inspiration from 
it but there’s no need to get competitive about it. The biggest thing for me 
personally about working together on something as personal as art is that it 
has taught me a lot about competitiveness. We still are competitive in the sense 
of trying to bring out the best in each other's painting, but not in any personal 
way. Working together has really changed my outlook as a person, It's great to 
let go of that feeling of identity and just concentrate on the picture itself 


Bori 


: Oh yes, and working together on paintings is probably something we'll 


be doing a lot more of in future. 
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Paintings are what Boris and Julie are famous for, but there are other 


dimensions to their art that we're showing a few samples of in this chapter, 
including photography, which is integral to their painting. Boris has 
published two books of photography so far — Bodies and Hindsight — which 
focus on both artists’ favourite theme, the human body toned to perfection 

The relevance of such pictures to their art is clear, but less clear perhaps is 
the part that nature photography plays. But flick through the flower and 
insect photos in this chapter and you'll see where some dragon wings, skies 
and other effects in their paintings have come from. They may have nothing, 
to do with flowers but in some curious way this doesn’t matter. Being drawn 
from a natural source, such colour effects have more conviction than purely 
imaginary schemes, whatever they are applied to. 

With the sculptures, Boris and Julie themselves have no direct hand in the 
modelling and casting, they simply supply the designs for the craftsmen (and 
women) to work from. 


To start with they send a drawing or painting of the all-important front 


view or ‘photo angle’ — the shot that will appear in advertisements. From this 
the manufacturers fashion a rough model, or maquette, that the artists use to 
make refined drawings of the other angles. Julie says ‘It’s always really fun to 
receive a 3D model of a favourite painting, though we'd also enjoy being 


more involved in the process.’ 


Boris: The first thing to say about photography is that it is the beginning of 


our painting. I wouldn't say that we would not be able to paint without it, 
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just stared fearlessly straight into the lens with the intense look of 
a warrior. 

Julie: They didn’t attack, just sat and watched while Boris shot the pictures. 
Then we called the exterminator and got rid of them! That’s no way to 


treat a model. But for every warrior that’s around, I guess there’s a bis 


ger 
warrior somewhere. We not only get inspired by the look of such situations 
but the storyline. You enter a different dimension where SF is going on 
under your nose. 

Boris: Once we watched a Jumping Spider stalking ants just the way a human 
hunter would stalk prey. It’s not that it’s copying us in any way of course, 
but a reminder that we're animals too. Small creatures do the same things 
but on a smaller scale. 

Julie: A lot of what we show in our art is just what goes on in life but on a 
different scale and different emphasis. 

Boris: Keep in mind that our interest in this kind of photography comes 
straight from our artistic background. We sent some pictures once to a 
professional macro photographer to hear what she had to say, and she felt 
that our artistic training totally shone through. It’s something so natural in 
art to look at everything as a painting. So our art feeds into our 
photography, and that feeds back into our painting, 

People often don’t see the relationship between the photographs we 
take and the paintings we do. Sometimes the connection is recognizable but 
more often not. 

Julie: With flowers, they are not usually what the photo is about. We look at 


the flowers as textures and fields of colour that can be used to represent 


something completely different and give it a natural, believable look that 
you would not otherwise get. If you take one natural thing and imagine it 
to be something completely different, you can create a whole new 
possibility for a painting. For instance, it’s interesting to look at a cloudy 
sky and imagine it to be a vast planet surface just over your head. 
Immediately the clouds become something else, but with a natural texture 
that has a ring of truth about it. The same thing happens with flowers, 


insects and so on ~ you can take elements and put them into a whole 


different context. It works better than pure imagination because it’s based 
on something real, just taken out of context. 

Boris: Also, I do think the idea of doing macro photography is to see things 
the way the naked eye can never hope to. 

Julie: As we said, it’s like going into a completely different dimension where 
you find amazing warriors with jewel-like armour. The insect world 


becomes something you can honour. 


Boris: You have to remember that painting is an illusion. You are creating a 
2D image with the illusion of depth so you have to learn to look on objects 
as a combination of light, shadow and form. Often when studying art we 
are told that we should not look at them as a person — at their chin, nose 
eye, etc — because you can get too hung up on what the nose looks like, for 
example. You look for light, shadow and form and then the person will 
follow naturally. 

That is what we do in our photography. We can spend hours shooting 
one flower and find dozens of different statements — all kinds of angles 


from which the flower becomes a different story or pattern. 
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“Boris and Julie create works of art that make what's real look 


like a fantasy — and turn fantasy into reality. Their genius lies 
in the ability to be transformative in that way, blurring the 
divide between what is imagined, and what truly exists. 
Whether the subjects are creatures or human figures, they 
bring the unbelievable to life, with unparalleled imagination 
and technique.” Jane & Howard Frank (Art Collectors) 
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